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Charivaria 


WE gather from a military writer that Signor MussoLin1 
has not heard from Herr Hitter for nearly two weeks. 
Perhaps it isn’t the FUEHRER’s turn to write. 


° ° 


An M.P. wonders what would happen if the Italians 
marched into German-occu- 
pied France. Herr HITLER 
would probably offer them 
ten per cent. on anything 
they could find. 


° ° 


“The modern railway de- 
tective is not a bit like 
Sherlock Holmes,” says a 
writer. Change at Baker 
Street. 





° ° 


A correspondent says he 
once belonged to an English 
Bowls Club formed in the 
Austrian capital. He tells 
many tales of the Vienna woods. 





°o o 


A turkey that escaped into a wood from a Norfolk farm 
last month is still at liberty. Owing to the war the 
price orf the fugitive’s head is 
exceptionally large. 


°o ° 


“Mr. J. A. Peacock, who has hitherto 
been Director of Imported Eggs, has 
now been appointed Director of Eggs. 
Mr. C. A. Flatt has been appointed 
Assistant Director of Home-Produced 
Eggs." —The Times. 


Now all we need are some eggs. 
° ° 


Signor MussoLtni now has six 
grandchildren. It is not clear 
whether they have been told who 
they are. 





It is confidently expected that in order to be in keeping 
with the times Good King Wenceslas will look up instead 
of out this Christmas. i 

° ° 


Apparently the Italian Army in Albania is now under the 
command of General Post. 


° ° 


Gorrine’s. birthday is in 
January. He will be forty- 
eight on the 12th, although 

. we hope not. 


° ° 

A well-known artist has 
shaved off his beard. In 
spite.of the ban on meteor- 
ological comment may we 
take this as a sign of mild 
winter ? 

° ° 





“Radio variety is not 
what it used to be,” says a correspondent. Why, is there a 
new joke? 
° ° 


A London firm is carrying on in the basement. Unwanted 
commercial travellers are thrown upstairs. 


° °o 


Nature Note 


“The birds are well served — all 
the host of them and not alone the 
mallards that swamp about the mere 
—when the soil is soft, however wet.” 

Daily Paper. 
They swamp and they swamp all 
over the damp. 


° ° 


A musician says he sleeps 
under his piano during air raids. 
He is glad he didn’t take up the 
flute. 











“Will your guest be sleepin’ under the stairs 


Barking-U pper-Gumtree, 
Shrops 

IR,—Your correspondent has 
raised some interesting questions 

about the common or barn-yard 

egg, now, alas! extinct. I venture to 
contest his statement that the egg 
resembled in shape and size the also, 
alas! extinct golf-ball. Such could be 
said of the egg of the owl, but the egg 
of the common barn-yard fowl was 
slightly larger than a golf-ball and was 
not a perfect sphere, but a prolate 
spheroid—that is, lengthened in the 
direction of its polar diameter. There 
is no evidence to prove that the 
“north” and “south” extremities 
were uniform in shape, yet my own 





The Common Egg 


opinion is that one end—probably the 
“south ”’—was more pointed than the 
other. A. P. GRABCHANCE. 


Fiddlers Wood, 
Beds 

Sir,—Referring to Mr. Sillifoot’s 
letter in your issue of the 13th instant, 
the egg was once an article of everyday 
diet in nearly every country in the 
world. It was seldom eaten raw, 
being either boiled in water or fried in 
fat or baked “‘in its jacket.” Breakfast 
and tea were the two meals in which 
it principally figured. ‘Scrambled 
Eggs” was an annual event at one of 
the big Public Schools. The eggs were 
thrown amongst the boys and an 
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or under the table, Mum?” 


exciting mélée ensued. In the bad old 
days the poaching of eggs was far too 
common a thing, but with the passing 
of the Poaching Prevention Act of 
1862, woodcocks, snipes, quails and 
shy little landrails were left undis- 
turbed to hatch their young. 
The eggs were square. 
D. W. Farsicte. 


Aldgate Pump, 
E.C3 
Srr,—My grandfather, Sir Ajax 
Alabaster, was one of the most 
eminent oologists of his day, and I 
remember, as a boy, visiting Lurching 
Sideways, his country home at Brixton, 
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where, in glass-topped cases, was his 
enormous and unique collection of 
birds’ eggs. Lurching Sideways was 
burnt to the ground in the winter of 
1875, through the carelessness of my 

dfather’s cook, who had contracted 
the bad habit of smoking in bed when 
she should have been asleep or, at any 
rate, thinking out the menu for the 
morrow (my grandfather was one of 
the most eminent gourmets of his day 
and was famed for the excellence of his 
table, which was solid mahogany); and 
the priceless collection of birds’ eggs 
completely destroyed. Nevertheless, 
my memories of those happy days at 
Brixton remain so vivid that I can 
state categorically that not a single 
egg in my grandfather’s unparalleled 
collection was anything but spheroidal 
in shape. 

Sir Ajax, who was one of the fore- 
most and most dexterous_ share- 
pushers of his day, rebuilt Lurching 
Sideways, but after a controversy with 
the rating authorities he moved his 
home to another part of Brixton, where 
his opportunities to re-form his collec- 
tion of birds’ eggs were considerably 
curtailed. Percy Q. ALABASTER. 


Down-in-the-Mouth, 

Co. Durham 
Smr,—In answer to your reader’s 
query, the egg, as known in Europe, 
was a rectangular parallelepiped. No 
available evidence supports your 
reader’s suggestion that it was a 
sphere. It is beyond dispute that the 
hen laid its eggs on the sloping roofs of 
lean-to sheds and outhouses, and Mr. 
Sillifoot will, I think, agree that, had 
the eggs been round or even oval, they 
would have rolled off the roof as soon 
as the mother bird relaxed her 
vigilance or, in search of exercise or 
the dust-bath so essential to health, 
deserted her post even for a moment. 

F. A. T. Heap. 


From Lord Misrule 


Vine Street, W.1 
Str,—Apropos of Mr. Sillifoot’s 
remarks in your issue of the 13th 
instant, the egg was a spheroidal body 
produced by the female AUpyornis, a 
Madagascan bird. It measured three 
feet in circumference and contained 
two gallons—of what, I am unable to 

say. MISRULE. 


Tin Pan Alley, W.C.2 

Str,—I have the pleasure to send 
you a postcard enlargement of the 
photograph of the egg that was hurled 
at me from the gallery when I was 
playing Principal Boy in  Ibsen’s 
Ghosts at the Greenwich Hippodrome 
in 1902. Fortunately it was a D.A., 
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and I was able to immobilize it before 
it could explode. For the information 
of your correspondent, eggs were, at 
one time, also used as food. 

GARRICK IRVING. 


North Parsley, 

Kent 
Smr,—As a student of folk-lore, I 
can state with authority that there is 
not, and never has been, such a thinf 
as an eff. The eff fifures in many tales 
and lefends but, like the unicorn and 
the fabulous white roc, it existed only 
in the fertile imafinations of the tale- 
spinners. In the phrase, “Sure as effs 
is effs,” “effs” is clearly a corruption 
of “‘x,” the substitution of which makes 
the expression not only comprehen- 

sible, but also frammatical. 

GREGORY GRAINGER. 

’ PS.—I refret that the key between 
“f” and “h” on my typewriter has 
been snapped off at the root by enemy 
action. 

Fantods, 
Herts. 

Srr,—It may interest Mr. Sillifoot 
to know that I have in my possession 
a china breakfast-service that has come 
down to me from my grandmother. 
Each piece has “In England Made” 
stamped on the bottom. It includes 
five small pieces, four of which time 
and rough usage have treated so ill that 
little vestige of their original shape 
remains. The fifth, however, although 
badly cracked, is otherwise in a good 
state of preservation; and it is obvious 
from its construction that it was 
intended to hold the egg, thus facilita- 
ting the consumption of its contents, 
which, I have been given to under- 
stand by my mother, comprised a yolk, 
which was white in colour, surrounded 
by a yellowish albumen varying in 
constituency with the time allotted to 
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the cooking. The upper portion of the 
receptacle is cup-shaped, which leaves 
little room for doubt that the egg 
itself had the same rounded contours 
—at any rate, at one end. 

ManiLta Hemp (Miss). 


°o ° 


Salute to Sailor Town 


HE little streets of Sailor Town 
They are not fair nor fine, 
That straggle with their sooty 
slates 
By Mersey, Thames and Tyne, 
By Humber and by Severn sea, 
From Hull to Solent side, 
The little streets of Sailor Town— 
The shabby streets of Sailor Town 
That know not wealth nor pride. 


The little streets of Sailor Town 
This.day they mourn their dead 
That give their lives in death - sown 
seas 
To bring a people bread; 
No day that adds not to the tale 
Of those that come no more 
To little homes in Sailor Town, 
In little streets of Sailor Town, 
In grimy streets of Sailor Town 
That suffer and endure. 


The little streets of Sailor Town 
They are not rich nor grand, 

But Death and Glory walk this day 
Their pavements hand in hand. 

Come fire, come steel—they cannot 

break 

The courage proud and high 

Of humble folk in Sailor Town, 

In little streets of Sailor Town, 

In gallant streets of Sailor Town 
That know the way to die. 

C.F.S. 





“No sooner do you fellows get a 


you can do as you jolly well like.” 


bit of a uniform on than you think 
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Warden’s Report Form 


(To replace A.R.P. M.1, and designed for use during a “lull.”’) 





Arr Ratio DAMAGE None 





submitted by Sus-Sgector Post P.77 on this particular 

night (and what a night! If I could even hope to 
describe to you the exquisite pattern formed by the branches 
of the trees beyond St. Wilfrid’s Church against the. starlit 
heavens!) has been taken, mon capitaine, not without due 
thought and deliberation. 

I have felt for some time that the ordinary official 
message received from this Sub-Sector Post on similar 
occasions, consisting as it does of the simple words NOTHING 
TO REPORT, was jejune, barren and hopelessly incapable of 
conveying the rare spiritual and physical experiences which 
have affected me during my spell of duty between 20.00- 


é IR,—My decision to vary the Form of Report usually 


24.00, more especially when the full or waning moon rises . 


above the water-works and a kind of silvern radiance, if I 
may so put it, illuminates the architecture of CASABIANCA 
CLOosE and transmutes the whole of AspIpIsSTRA AVENUE— 
nay, every coign and cranny of P. 77—into a veritable 
fairyland. 

Something, it seemed to me, more in the nature of an 
intimate personal memoir is demanded, if not by the 
REPORT CENTRE AT THE TowN HA tt then at least by the 
Muses of History and Literature. Let me hasten at once to 
say that there was NO INCIDENT worthy of commemoration 
except the dropping of a cigarette-end on the large grass 

















“ Dear Sirs, Yours to hand of the ryth inst... !” 
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plot flanking the Northern front of CasaBranca CLOSE ata 
point approx. 25 yds. N.N.E. of the main entrance. The 
time, it should be said, was Approx. 21.15. This action 
ignited a piece of dry cotton rag inadvertently thrown down, 
so far as can be ascertained at present, by one of the 
charladies (most probably Mrs. Beswick), but the ensuing 
conflagration was immediately mastered, brought under 
control and extinguished by AcTING UNPAID WARDEN R, 
WHITTINGTON with the sole agency of his right boot, though 
not before UNPAID WARDEN J. WILLIAMSON (an exceedingly 
zealous officer) had flung a full bucket of water partly over 
his colleague’s head and partly down the back of his neck, 

The Approx. No. oF CasuaLTiEs must therefore be set 
down as 1, if approx. casualty it can be rightly called, nor is 
there any entry to be recorded against subsequent headings 
(e.g., DAMAGE TO Marns, Roaps BLocKED and UNEXPLODED 
Boss), unless it be that of SERVICES ON THE SPOT oR 
CoMING. 

Suffice it to say in this connection that a small dose of 
whisky was administered to ActTING UNPAID WARDEN R. 
WHITTINGTON immediately, and a further dose after he had 
returned to duty with a complete change of underwear, 
His respirator was undamaged and his morale unshaken 
throughout. 

But does this meagre summary of a single episode 
adequately describe the comings and goings, the reveries 
and longueurs, the scraps of conversation, the emotional 
Odyssey of those moonlit hours? Far from it. 

No glimpse of unorthodox light was discernible from any 
window, no flares descended, no gun-fire, no drone of 
aeroplanes was heard. The whole situation, in fact, was 
well summed up in the words of UNpamip WarRDEN J. 
WILLIAMSON when he said to me (Approx. 21.55), ““—— 
quiet, ain’t it? I wonder what Jerry’s up to, to-night.” 

Yet how frequently were not the details of enemy activity 
on past occasions in this sub-sector, in other sub-sectors, in 
other areas, in other parts of Great Britain alluded to and 
described? With what a wealth of commentary, of tactical 
insight, of technical knowledge, of strategical skill ? 

How many jests, Rabelaisian or less so, were not bandied? 
How many diverse theories of this country’s war aims did 
not pass under review? How frequently also whilst on 
patrol did we not utter a cheery word of greeting to casual 
passers-by? Of these encounters perhaps only one is 
worthy of mention in full. At Approx. 22.43 a man in 
civilian clothing was observed examining a small crater near 
the corner of the 8.8.W. wing of CasaBianca CLosE. “When 
did this happen?” he inquired, “Some time ago,” I 
answered with the trained cunning that all your AcTING 
Unpatp WARDENS have been taught to acquire. 

“How many people live in these flats?”’ he went on. 

“One or two,” I said, intentionally concealing the 
precise total. 

“What about those other two places that have been hit 
on the other side? When were they done?” 

“During the South African War,” I returned, with the 
deliberate purpose of misleading him. 

On returning to the Sub-Sector Post I reported this con- 
versation to ActiInG UnpariD WARDEN R. WHITTINGTON 
and Unpaip WARDEN J. WILLIAMSON in full. “Do you 


’ think he was a Fifth Columnist?” I asked them. 


“Most probably drunk,” said Unparp WarprEn J. 
Wituiamson. I then noticed that Acting UNPAID WARDEN 
R. WHITTINGTON was asleep, and finished his crossword. 

_The remainder of my period of duty was comparatively 
uneventful. : 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
EvoE. 
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POSITION OF EIRE 


“Tt’s my own sand and nobody shall take it away from me.” 
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“ Thought I’d better patrol the links for a bit.” 


5° POOR thing, maybe,” said 
Poker, “but my own. And, as 
an old fellow of fifty, I find 
that it interests me. If it doesn’t 
interest you—what a pity! 

“T put my hand on ‘it’ by accident, 
fumbling about in the music-cupboard, 
and looking for ‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ 
‘The Trumpeter,’ ‘The Student’s Song 
Book,’ ‘Because,’ ‘Until,’ ‘Therefore,’ 
‘Although,’ and all the good old songs 
that we used to sing in the good old 
days before the good old Germans 
removed our good old windows, etc. 

“It” was a song about the Germans. 
There is no date upon it, but the 
vintage, I suppose, was 1917—or 
perhaps 1918. At all events, here it is, 
printed and published, music and all— 
the music by dear old C. A. Lidgey, 
who is dead. 

“T had forgotten the very existence 
of this work: and I read the words (and 


“ The Likes of They”’ 


had a shot at playing the music) with 
some very queer feelings. It took me 
back suddenly to the days when I was 
an infantry subaltern (invalided), em- 
ployed at the Admiralty (I must not 
say how), and practically running the 
sea affair (anyhow, we won). 

“But that was not the only 
memorable thing. ‘It’ was a sort of 
British ‘Hymn of Hate,’ or rather—for 
it was, of course, morally superior to the 
German exemplar—a Hymn of Right- 
eous Wrath. It was about the indis- 
criminate sinkings of merchant ships 
by the U-boats, a campaign which was 
then considered to be, morally, pretty 
low. It now seems to be taken for 
granted. Perhaps in 1917 we were 
unduly sensitive and squeamish. Any- 
how, I blushed a little as I read 
those burning words. They are sup- 
posed to come from the mouth of a 
seaman: and the sailing directions 


are ‘With dignity and very strong 
rhythm.’ 


‘One more plucky old ship gone down— 
Ten men shot in an open boat— 

Six more widows about the town— 
One more little account to note; 

And if she’d gone down toadecent crew 
It’s little there’d be to pay; 

But, God, I’ll do what a man can do 
To punish the likes of they: 


O, never a Fritz shall sail 

Ina ship that sails with me, 
Never a box or bale 

That smells of German-ee !* 
Never the likes of they, 

Shall soil the English shore 
Till the seamen of England say 

“ You've settled the seamen’s 

score.” 





* Sorry. 
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I used to think that the sailorman, 
Whatever his alien breed might be, 
Was somehow built on a healthy plan 
And much ofa piece with you and me. 
But men who laugh when a good man 
drowns 
Are made of a different clay, 
And I’d sail with the scum of the 
world’s worst towns 
But not with the likes of they: 


No, never a Fritz shall sail 
In a ship that sails with me, 
Never a box or bale 
That smells of Germany. 
Never the likes of me 
Shall touch the German shore 
Till the menwho have shamed the sea 
Have settled the seamen’s score.’ 


“And now comes the last, and 
prophetic, verse. The music goes into 
the minor and the sailing-orders are 
poco meno mosso: 


‘Easy, maybe, will the world forget 
The dirtiest work that these have 
done; 
The kings may pardon, the priests may 
pet 
The carrion thing they now call 
“Hun,” 
But a man who’s clung to a drifting oar 
And watched for a sail all day, 
He won’t forget when there ain’t no 
war— 


To Hell with the likes of they!’ 


( The last line is marked fortissimo, 
and instead of a high note on ‘Hell’, 
which one would expect, the composer 
cleverly put a mere squiggle, indicating 
that singers could there make any 
explosive sound that occurred to them. 


They did.) 


‘So never a Fritz shall sail 
In a ship that sails with me, 
Never a box or bale 
That smells of Germany. 
Never can me or you 
Forgive those sons of Cain 
Till the dead have had their due 
And the seas are clean [high G] 
again !” 


“Well, I must say that in those far 
days this ditty was a great success. 
I remember vividly the first time it 
was sung, by a fine robust baritone 
(still alive, I am glad to say), at a club 
of artists, writers, actors and other 
good fellows. It went big. They 
yelled. I have seldom seen the old club 
so excited. It was sung many times 
again, and always with the same effect. 
Soon they all knew the words and took 
the refrain away from the baritone. 
It was a fine simple little tune, and 


somehow gave just the rig it suggestion 
of implacable fervour. I can tell you 
I began to feel quite sorry for the 
Germans when I heard those relentless 
fellows booming ‘Never a box or 
bale . . ... And, mind you, it was 
genuine feeling. We did feel like that 
in those far days. ‘Oh, well,’ you say, 
‘a few hysterical artists, perhaps: but 
... Ah, but then it was done at the 
Queen’s Hall, and I heard that the 
audience was much the same there, 
more decorous, maybe, but highly 
determined and dangerous. ‘Oh, well 
... you say again, ‘but no seaman... .’ 
Well, I can’t say at first-hand, but I 
was told that it used to move great 
audiences of simple seamen to a fine 
frenzy likewise. At all events, the 
late Havelock Wilson, the seamen’s 


leader, was very keen on the song, and 


accepted the dedication to himself and 
the Merchant Seamen’s League. 

“And so,” said my poor friend 
Poker, ‘‘there must, I think, have been 
something in it, something valid, I 
mean, something that genuinely ex- 
pressed the feelings of good and honest 
Britons everywhere, and not merely of 
sensation-loving or hysterical artists. 

“Well, the third verse was right— 
how right! The world did forget, the 
priests and kings did pet, and, for all I 
know, even the seamen, that patient 
and forgiving breed, forgot also. 
To-day, twenty-three years later, just 
the same things are being done by just 
the same people, and, as I said before, 
they are accepted almost as a matter 
of course. Even the statesmen scarcely 
bother any more to talk about ‘gross 
breaches of international law and the 
traditions and customs of civilized 
mariners,’ and so on. No one would 
think of writing a song like that to-day, 
and it would be hard, I imagine, to get 
anyone to sing it if he did. I wonder. 

‘*And I wonder,” said my poor friend 
Poker, “what is the true meaning of 
this difference between the two genera- 
tions. Does it mean that our generation 
was crude, rough and barbarous? Or 
does it mean that the moral sense of 
this generation is blunted—blunted, 
maybe, by harsh and bitter experience, 
but nevertheless, less fine than ours? 
Were we more crude—or are you less 
Christian ?” said my poor friend Poker. , 
“Anyhow, I tell you what—making 
due allowances for the crudities of 
youth, the more I look at this tattered 
old sheet the more I think that it was 
a darned good song.” “A. P. H. 


° ° 


, 
“Ducer’s DousLeE SHUFFLE” 
Headline in “Daily Mail.” 
He’d better learn the goose-step. 
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Sarah and the War 


HEN my mother’s middle-aged 

maid brings in my morning 

cup of tea she nearly always 
has some interesting piece of war news 
for which I am quite unable to offer any 
fair exchange. The details of the past 
twenty-four hours’ events are various, 
but do nothing to shake Sarah’s general 
view of the whole situation, which is 
that it is “‘a regular set-out and no 
mistake,” just as she has summed up 
Hitler psychologically as ‘“‘a proper 
fidget.” 

“Good morning, Sarah,” I yawned 
to-day. “Any news?” 

“Not a lot. Ah! It’s a regular set- 
out and no mistake. It’s just after 
seven.” 

“That crash at about midnight 
sounded a bit close, I thought.” 

“Yes,” said Sarah, “it might have 
been, but your mother and I had a 
much closer one at our end of the 
house a bit later on.” 

My mother and Sarah, 1 should 
explain, sleep at the other end of a 
rather long and rambling house. 

“Ah!” she went on, “‘there was one 
of them Jerries buzzing away just over 
our end of the house for about half the . 
night. I: wished he would come your 
end for a bit and give your mother a 
little peace.” 

“Did you get out and have a look 
at him?” I asked. 

“No, not likely! Why, my sister’s 
husband popped his head out of the 
front door to have a look last week and 
they threw a bomb at him at once. 
He’s a proper fidget, that Hitler. I 
could hear them up there yesterday 
afternoon when I was getting your 
mother’s tea, throwing bombs at each 
other as hard as ever they could.” 

“Oh, Sarah! They don’t bomb each 
other you know.” 

“Oh, don’t they indeed! If you 
come up and listen to them up here 
about tea-time, instead of sitting com- 
fortable down at that old office, you’d 
think very different.” 

“Ah, well,” I said, “they’ve not 
hit anyone round here yet, anyhow, 
have they?” 

“No, but they nearly popped off 
that old Mr. Jordan and that woman 
he calls his niece the other evening. 
Ah, them bombs knew!” 


° ° 


“In cooking kidneys do not use a fork for 
turning them. Simply toss them in the pan 
and the gravy will then be retained.” 

Liverpool Echo. 


Quite—but upon what? 
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‘Have you room for another two, please?” 


That Reminds Me 


‘ HERE!” 

“What?” 

“I suddenly remembered— 
that’s who somebody reminded me of.” 

“Who, that?” 

“No, over there. Him.” 

“Oh. Who does he remind you of?” 

“That’s just it. He doesn’t exactly 
remind me of anybody now; Isuddenly 
remember now that’s who it is that 
somebody else reminded me of some 
time ago.” 

“T see that, but that means he does 
remind you of him.” 

“Who?” 

“The . . . Who started this?” 

“No, look, it’s quite simple. I see 
a man, X.” 

“Where?” 

“TI don’t mean now. I’m putting a 
hypothetical case: I see a man, X. 
Got that?” 

“Yes. What do I do, see a man Y?” 

“You don’t do anything. This is my 
performance entirely. I see a man, X.” 

“Introduce me. He might want to 
buy some insurance.” 

“Be quiet. One day I see a man, X, 
a man I’ve never seen before, and I 


think, hullo, he reminds me of some- 
body. But I can’t think who it is he 
reminds me of.” 

“That’s quite common. I do that 
myself.” . 

“Well, then. Another day I see 
another man, Y, a man I do know by 
sight, and I realize suddenly that’s who 
it is that X reminded me of.” 

“Seems a diluted sort of experience 
to me.” 


“That’s what’s happened now. 
That man over there . . . Hullo, he’s 
gone.” 


“Well, you couldn’t expect him to 
know.” 

“Know what?” 

“That he was reminding you of 
somebody.” 

“T tell you it isn’t that he reminded 
me of someone, you’ve got it wrong. 
This is a far more subtle idea. Some- 
body else reminded me of him, but I 
couldn’t remember it was him.” 

“But if this chap—by the way, is he 
X or Y?” 


“Well, this is a fellow named 
Smallshaw actually.” 
“Oh. Well if this other man 
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reminded you of Smallshaw it must be 
true that Smallshaw reminds you of 
him.” 

“Not at all. I tell you it’s a different 
idea.” 

“You’re quite wrong. Look. What 
made you think of the other fellow at 
all when you caught sight of this 
Smallshaw ?” 

“T told you. I realized . ... You’re 
trying to make me say Smallshaw 
reminded me of the other man, but 
that’s not true. The other man 
reminded me of him.” 

“The trouble with you is you alter 
the facts to fit your theory. You 
should cultivate the scientific approach. 
Look. You see this Smallshaw.” 

“No, I don’t. I told you he’s gone.” 

“T don’t blame him either. Listen 
to me, now. You see this Smallshaw— 
this is my hypothetical case. Well, do 
you mean to tell me that when you see 
this Smallshaw the other man happens 
by a coincidence to come into your 
mind as the result of an entirely 
different train of thought?” 

“Certainly.” 

“You’re a—H’m. 
that hard to believe.” 

“T don’t care whether you believe 
me or not, it’s the truth. The idea is 
too subtle for you to grasp, that’s all.” 

“Too subtle! That’s a hot one. I 
should call it a thumping whopper. 
All right then, what was this train of 
thought ?” 

“Come, you can’t expect me to 
remember now——” 

“No, you want some time to work 
it out, I can see that——” 

“Wait a minute. What were we 
talking about before?” 

“T don’t know. Oh, yes, tomatoes. 
That fellow in the train who was 
talking about his tomatoes. L said he 
had a voice like a muted trumpet.” 

“That’s right, and I went on think- 
ing about trumpets, and then trom- 
bones, and then a saxophonist I once 
knew, and then . Oh, no, that 
reminded me of tomatoes again.” 

“What, no rhythm section?” 

“Anyway, I assure you, you can take 
it from me, I thought of this other man 
quite independently. A second before 
I saw Smallshaw.” 

“And after all, who was this other 
fellow anyway? Where did you see 
him?” 

“As a matter of fact I can’t remember 
now where it was I saw him. He might 
have been a waiter or somebody. But 
I shall probably find him sooner or 
later.” 

“By that time you’ll have forgotten 
all about Smallshaw and we shall be 
able to go through all this again. 
That'll be nice.” R. M. 


I mean I find 
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ANOTHER CHANGED FACE OF BRITAIN 


THE RING AT THE BELL 
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“ Now I wonder who rHat can be? 2 
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“Gosh! 11 LIGHTS!!!” 











“Plus Ca Change...” 


after many years. 
(My parents 
got a car, 
and I 
got lazy, 
when I was 10 
and still at my prep-school.) 


I find 

some interesting changes 
both in bicycles 

and bicycling. 


i] RETURN to bicycling 


The modern machine 

is smaller, 

less form-fitting, 

but less oily. 

It goes faster downhill, 
but slower up. 

It requires more pushing. 
Whereas 

the tyres 

of those dim-distant bicycles 
punctured frequently 
with short 

sharp 

yelps of pain, 

modern tyres 

just go slowly flat 

and have to be blown up 
every Tuesday. 
Bicycle-pumps 

still get hot, 

but are much stiffer 

and more exhausting 
than they used to be. 
When you are ready 

to give it the air, 

the valve of the wheel 
has still always 
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come round full circle 
to just that awkward point 
under the luggage-grid struts. 


But Modern Bicycling 

does not blow my hair about 
for some reason— 

nor does it make 

my knees 

cold and blue. 


News from Iceland | 


Y DEAR MOTHER,—If I had 
not been assured by a palmist 
some time ago that I should 

live to a considerable age and always 
enjoy a small competence (I think she 
meant money), you might well have 
despaired of your son yesterday. I was 
riding in a motor-cycle reliability trial. 

The word “trial” in that connection 
is obviously an archaic survival. It 
corresponds to the modern word 
“ordeal.” As with all things in life, one 
is given something to start with and 
after that every possible effort is made 
to get it away again. I was given 
one hundred marks, and discovered 
from the rules that there was every 
possibility of my losing them all within 
the first half hour. One practically lost 
a mark if one blew one’s nose. Never- 
theless we arrived at the starting-point. 

The start, I may say, was pure 
cinema. A cloudless sky, brilliant 
sunshine, hosts of toughened young 
men lining up in threes, clad in 
romantic costumes, their cycles pasted 
with numbers, and the roar of engines 
filling the air. I was cinema too—Marx 
Brothers; my engine stopped thirty 
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seconds before I was due to leave and 
I pushed the instrument grimly over 
the line and started to kick it. It 
immediately fired and, nerve-shattered, 
I wobbled off up a little hill. It took 
some ten minutes to recover my poise, 

The first stretch was easy. It was 
over a second-class Icelandic road, and 
that, while having a surface that would 
make any cycle-manufacturer blench, 
is nothing to us. I arrived at the first 
time-check absolutely on time! We 
were then diverted on to what I can 
only call a cart-track because the 
English language does not cater for the 
kind of track that this was, and that 
led to the first water-splash, a pleasant 
enough stream that in happier times 
one would have been glad to lie beside 
and throw stones in. 

This was the first gallery, and large 
numbers of people whom I had 
previously classified as friends were 
lining the drier parts of the bank to 
watch, as they no doubt termed it, 
“the fun.” There was not any. I got 
through unsullied, even undamped. 
Unfortunately immediately afterwards 
we had to recross the stream (reliability 
trials are full of that kind of thing), and 
then I hit a large boulder. The cycle, 
I am glad to say, was undamaged. 

Then to the next “observed section,” 
asmall bog. Fortunately the weather 
had been dry and the cycle only sank 
in up to the axles, and willing bands of 
helpers, shouting with laughter, pushed 
one out. After that the track, appro- 
priately marked with broad arrows, 
led into the untrodden interior. 

I find it very difficult to give any 
lucid account of the next stretch. Of 
course it consisted of being led up hills 
and down again. That one expected. 
But to hop gently down a mountain- 
side, leaping from outcrop to outcrop 
and endeavouring to keep a close con- 
tact with the saddle, is only beaten by 
the joys of traversing a goat or chamois 
track along the side of a mountain 
above a lake where one slip means 
death or worse and, what is more, a 
very long walk back to civilization. 
Then there was the shingle bed. 
Shingle has a curious effect on a motor- 
cycle. The back wheel will go any- 
where but where the front wheel went. 
There are two courses open to the 
aspirant. He may either proceed like 
a crab which has been bitten by a mad 
dog, or get off and push the —— thing. 
I tried both and feel quite unable to 
decide which to advise. Another course 
open is to dismount and apply a match 
to the petrol-tank (but see note as to 
“long walk” above). 

However, we emerged, to meet the 
hill climb. No trial is complete without 
a hill climb, and for ours a very fine 
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type had been chosen. The route ran 
diagonally up the side of a grassy spur 
and then turned sharp right to reach 
the top (like all guide-books, this states 
the intention rather than the per- 
formance). The hill climb too had 
attracted spectators, and their happy 
cries of pleasure and excitement, coupled 
with an ill-concealed moan when a 
competitor did reach the top, was in 
the best Colosseum tradition. 

When I reached the scene most of 
the upper layer of turf had been torn 
away, leaving the original stone and 
clay only too visible. It is an odd fact, 
but a motor-cycle wheel, revolving 
fast, will hardly grip on wet clay at all. 
Otherwise the cycle rather outshone 
me. It got two-thirds of the way up, 
whilst I rolled down again, practically 
to the bottom. Then the engine 
stopped. I believe it was a Marine who 
started it again some ten minutes later, 
but [ really could not swear to it. 

After that I thought it was all plain 
sailing. Ten miles on a real road and 
almost half an hour to do it in. Easy, 
even in Iceland. Alas! the fiends who 
constituted the committee had thought 
of that too. There was another water- 
splash, some two feet deép and fifteen 
yards wide. I had never expected to 
see the fishes playing round my knees 
when motor-cycling. 

It was theend. The machine stopped 
and when pushed on shore started to 
ooze water at every pore. Fortunately 
there was a mechanic there able to 
perform a small miracle and, believe it 
or not, the engine started yet again. 
My principal discomfort was that my 
boots were so good that they refused to 
let out any water that had flowed in 
over the top. Feet are not sufficiently 
porous. 

In short, a good time was had by all. 


. The next trial, if I have anything to do 


with it, will contain a team of higher 
officers, each with a brigadier riding 
pillion. And I shall watch the last 
water-splash. 


Your loving Son, Haron. 


° ° 


N. —_ Touches 


AVE you ever wondered exactly 
what those nameless little 
touches are that women in 

books are always adding to a room 
and that make just all the difference ? 

I have. 

Sometimes I add nameless little 
touches myself, like spilling some ink, 
or knocking over the large silver frame 
containing Aunt Alice in her presenta- 
tion gown and finding that for some 
extraordinary reason it won’t stand up 
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again and has to lean against the 
Dresden china shepherdess. 

Or I just shake up one of the 
cushions—a typically nameless little 
touch—and take away the handker- 
chief, the three negatives, the box of 
matches and the two old magazines 
that I find underneath it. 

And still the room doesn’t look 
terribly different. 

At one time I thought very likely it 
was arranging the flowers, and this is a 
thing that I somehow manage to do 
quite often, though never, curiously 
enough, often enough. I mean, there’s 
always a day when the flowers look 
fairly all right and I think ‘To-morrow 
I ought to do the flowers, after ordering 
dinner and before going up to the 
village for stamps,” and then next 
minute the people who have taken 
“The Hermitage” all arrive to pay 
their return call, and the flowers don’t 
look all right any more, but far from it. 

No doubt you will say the answer to 
this is: Do the flowers oftener; and in 
a way I rather agree, but what with? 
There are simply months and months 
in the year when there aren’t any 
flowers for those who have a garden. 
(Of course for those who haven’t it is 
comparatively simple, especially if they 
live anywhere near any shops.) 

There is a school of thought which 
will probably say : “Hot-house blooms” 
—but it is rapidly diminishing, and I 
haven’t any hot-house, and if I had, 
there would be only tomatoes in it— 
probably unsuccessful tomatoes. 

Then, you return, what about a nose- 
gay of exquisite autumn foliage and 
berries from the hedges? The women 
in books (see paragraph one) always do 
wonders with those, and practically 
reach the high-water-mark of nameless 
little touches. 

Definitely our hedges cannot be the 
same as theirs. Our autumn foliage is 
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all right in its way, but the best pieces 
are invariably out of reach, and if they 
aren’t it is impossible to break them 
off with the hand, and the scissors are 
never there, and the knife was lost over 
a year ago. Supposing, however, that 
by some miracle the exquisite autumn 
foliage has got as far as the drawing- 
room—what happens ? 

The leaves fall off, and bits of twig 
that didn’t show at all when it was on 
the hedge stick out in every direction, 
and somebody says: ‘Why do you put 
dead leaves in the vases, dear?” 

As for the berries, they are very bad 
for the carpets—into which they get 
trodden before they ever reach the 
vases at all—and they upset the dog’s 
digestion. There is nothing for it but to 
decide that a single chrysanthemum in 
a single vase is much more beautiful 
than anything else, and never mind 
what you and your friends may think 
about the present behaviour of the 
Japanese. Besides, you can say it’s 
Chinese. 

Now, are there any other nameless 
touches ? 

Leaving books and needlework about 
is usually called “making the place into 
a perfect shambles ” and mistaken for 
untidiness. 

One can of course make a point of 
drawing the blinds slightly up or 
pulling them slightly down whenever 
one enters any room—but it is 
important to remember the black-out. 
Many a nameless liftle touch of that 
kind has led straight to the police- 
court in present-day circumstances. 

Turning the wireless on, or even off, 
isn’t a nameless little touch at all. It 
is a certain way of annoying at least 
half the family. 

Quite honestly, the only nameless 
little touch that, added to a room, is 
almost always successful, is to leave it 
entirely empty. E. M. D. 














“ Hi ho! 


Hi ho! It’s off to work we gol” 
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“ This 1s the station bus, isn’t it?” 


My Sort 


INE is the sort of face that is labelled “confidant ”— 
I’m doomed to listen to stories of someone’s 
incredible aunt 
Or insufferable niece or invincible mother-in-law, 
Or equally dark dire tales of some other-in-law. 
People at parties tell me the story of their lives, 
What nice or horrible husbands they have (or wives); 
Others take me aside and tell me where they were born 
And how they'd love to be poets or climb the Matterhorn 
Or go in for farming or study Sanscrit or own a yacht, 
And why they married (or didn’t) and how many children 
they ’ve got. 
Apparently I’ve the sort of face that’s bursting to know 
what Maurice is doing 
And how Doris is doing— 
And Connie and Ronnie and Clive and Pam, 
, And why George muffed his exam 
And James got into a jam 
And baby fell out of its pram 
(And what a sympathetic person I am). 
Since the blitzkrieg started I’ve had to be much warier 
I’ve become a reception area 
For the bomb-snob and crater-crank, 
And for eager inventors of the amphibious tank 





of Face 


And uncrashable aeroplane 

(With Sorbo attachment—it bounces back into the sky 
again), . 

And a time-bomb made to resemble a hedgehog—all 
innocent-looking and prickly— 

And various other “‘ Robinsons” (Heath) for ending the war 
quickly. 

As for the pre-peace Colonel (far from retired) 

Who thinks everyone in the Higher Command should be 
fired— , 

And gives highly explosive reasons 

For his mental adhesions— 

Without question or doubt 

I’m his trout. 

Yet if I ever say: “Now where J come from 

Or mention my bomb, 

Or my cousin blitzed out of her house in Hants, 

Or my nephew who.plasters synthetic-oil-plants, 

Or my redoubtable aunt unsuccessfully gunned 

While feeding the hens, or my village Spitfire fund, 

Or my dog who barks only at Messerschmitts, 

Or my views on the blitz— 

People just stare or return to their base. 

Is there no cure for my sort of face ? 
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THE HELPFUL HISTORIAN 


“If you’ve half a moment to spare, Signor, perhaps I could interest you in this little book of mine?” 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


jin Fund, which was originally started in order to purchase supplies of raw material and 
distribute them to Voluntary Working Parties for the Hospitals, has already sent out a 
very large quantity of Knitting Wool, Unbleached Calico and Veltex, as well as many other 
materials of all varieties, to be made up into comforts for the wounded. 


The number of casualties now caused by the indiscriminate bombing of London and other 
cities, especially in the Midlands, the South-West and on the South Coast, has made it 
necessary to extend the operation of our Fund to the provision of medical and surgical 
supplies for civilian hospitals. 


At the same time the approach of winter is causing a renewed demand on behalf of all 
the Services—especially amongst the men whose duty lies in exposed situations—for Balaclava 
helmets, gloves, mittens, woollen waistcoats, and the like. 


.Mr. Punch, in expressing his very sincere gratitude for the generous help already given 
by subscribers, renews therefore his appeal both for the sake of the Fighting Services and of 
civilians who have suffered from the ruthless barbarity of the enemy, in the hope that plenty 
of supplies may be available for all now that the severest and coldest weather has set in. 


Though we know well that these are days of great financial difficulty, we yet 
ask you, those who can, to send some donation, large or small, according to your 
means, to PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, December 10th.—House of 
Lords: Question on the Future of the 
R.A.F. and (wonder of wonders!) a 
Secret Session refused. 

House of Commons: Statement by 
the Prime Minister on the British 
Offensive in the Egyptian Desert; 
Expiring Laws (Continuance) Bill 
Committee Stage; Local Elections 
Bill; Scottish Fisheries Advisory 
Council Bill—both Second Readings. 
Adjournment Debate on Internees. 


Wednesday, December 11th.—House of 
Lords: Secret Session on Shipping. 
House of Commons: Debate on 

the Internment of Captain Archibald 
Ramsay, M.P. Sundry Odds and Ends. 


Thursday, December 12th.—House of 
Commons: Debate on Shipping. 


Tuesday, December 10th.—Wonders, 
one feéls, will indeed never cease. 
Here is the Second Estate (the other 
name for the House of Lords) actually 
refusing a Secret Session! The tradition 
of what seems like centuries went West 
with the celerity of an Italian division 


‘attacked from the East. 


It was Lord “Boom” TRENCHARD, 
hero of the R.A.F., who added this 
latest triumph to the annals of that 





JOHN CHINAMAN’S CHIMNEY 
Lord HaLrrax 


redoubtable Force. He had raised the 
question of the future of the R.A.F. 
and wanted an assurance that it was 
not to be handed over to the Navy, 
Army, or anybody else. 

Lord Hatrax, Foreign Secretary, at 


once went through the routine of 
asking for a Secret Session. He was 
astonished to find that Noble Lords 
were not having any. They said they 
wanted a statement, and they wanted 
it public. And, moreover, they wanted 
it right away. 

Lord Hatrrax, looking uneasy, said 
the Prime Minister wished it so. 
Noble Lords said they didn’t, and that’s 
what counted in the Upper House. 
And there was no Secret Session. Or 
any statement either. It was put off 
to allow the Government to think 
things over. 

After this phenomenon the Lower 
House seemed small beer. 

Miss ELEANOR RaTHBONE, who had 
“had a few words” with Mr. OsBERT 
PrakE, Under Home Secretary, a week 
earlier, had the satisfaétion of hearing 
him admit that he had been wrong in 
the conflict. 

Generously, she did not rub it in. 


Mr. CHURCHILL refused to give a | 


promise about the future of the 
Coastal Command vis-a-vis the Navy, 
but suggested that it was to be 
strengthened and extended so as to 
aid still further in overcoming the 
U-boat menace. 

Lieutenant AusTIN HOPKINSON 
(Fleet Air Arm), whose last appearance 
in the lists with the PREMIER provided 
one of the fiercest jousts of recent 
Parliamentary history, sought to kill 
two Ministers with one stone by asking 
whether Mr. CHURCHILL would stop 
“newspaper intrigues ” over the Coastal 
Command and, in particular, whether 
Mr. CHURCHILL could exercise control 
over Lord BEAVERBROOK. 

But Mr. CHURCHILL put on his very 
broadest (and most innocent) smile, 
and said: ‘‘ Yes, Sir, I think I can!% in 
a tone which meant: “I jolly well 
know I can!” 

This optimistic note led naturally to 
the cheering statement Mr. CHURCHILL 
was able to make about the British 
offensive in Egypt, news of which was 
just then filtering through from the 
Western Desert. There were many 
cheers as the PREMIER told the story, 
completely devoid of the usual pic- 
turesque phrases. A plain tale indeed, 
but one which roused the House to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm. 

A thousand Italian prisoners (it was 
to be more than 4,000 before that day 
was out) and much material had fallen 
to our troops, assisted by a force of 
Free Frenchmen. 

The Fleet’ and the R.A.F. were 
co-operating too in this sea, land and 
air “blitz.” The Army had advanced 
75 miles in the desert, almost at a 
single bound, and so secretly that they 
had caught the Italians, if not precisely 
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napping, at any rate in no condition for 
fighting. 

And now, said Mr. CHURCHILL, 
studiously checking any tendency on 
the part of honourable Members to 
enumerate unborn chickens, they must 





“I AM SIR ORACLE.” 


“T have never been proved wrong yet.” 
Dr. Dalton. 


wait and see. But his smile and his 
buoyant manner plainly said: “This 
chicken is coming home to roost all 
right!” 

Mr. R. A. Butter, Foreign Under 
Secretary, had earned his share of cheers 
by an announcement that we are to 
lend China £10,000,000, to be spent in 
the “Sterling area” on war supplies. 
In this, Britain follows the example of 
the United States Government. 

Captain Harry CRooKSHANK, Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, carried 
off the optimism prize by saying that 
Mr. RUPERT DE LA BERE, explosive 
and witty Conservative Member for 
Evesham, “could rest assured” that 
something or other was O.K. 

Mr. DE LA Bere did not seem 
inclined to rest, assured or otherwise, 
and promptly “started something” 
with the Captain. It was alla bit mixed 
up and abstruse, but it ended up with 
Mr. DE LA Bere calling the Captain a 
““pastmaster in the technique of avoid- 
ing answering the right questions ”»— 
meaning, of course, DE LA BERE 
questions. 

Mr. DE LA Berg, having thus van- 
quished the (to use the current phrase) 
weaker Member of the Treasury Axis, 
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“ Excuse me, Mr. Benskin, but Mrs. 


ration this week.” 


turned on the Captain’s chief, Sir 
Krncstey Woop, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He asked him something 
difficult about the billeting of Civil 
Servants “somewhere in the Mid- 
lands.” He did not put it so tactfully. 
He actually named ...... 

Wherever this place was, he rather 
left one wondering whether his con- 
stituents in Evesham, Worcs (will that 
get by the Censor?), would like to be 
described as “taking in” Civil Servants. 
Sir KINGSLEY, in spite of an un-martial 
appearance, put up a stout resistance 
to the barrage of queries, and also to 
the final suggestion that he should go 
to Evesham (or wherever it was) to 
look-see for himself. 

Mr. Austin Hupson, of the Ad- 
miralty, invented a new labour-saving 
device. There were half a dozen 
questions down to him. He lumped 
them all together and replied (in a 
lump) that he could not say anything 
about the matters raised. 

Questions over, the House settled 
down to a nice quiet (quiet, that is, 
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compared to a siren at full blast) 
gossip. Mr. Ruys Daviss, from the 
Opposition Front Bench, and Mr. 
OsBERT PEAKE, from the Treasury 
Bench, did their share in the con- 
fidential exchange of views. The only 
difference was that they stood up to 
say their pieces. 

The Official Reporters looked uneasy, 
as though they felt like eavesdroppers, 
until it was realized that the two 
Members were really carrying on a 
public debate. 

The House of Commons is an aston- 
ishing place, always producing sur- 
prises, pleasant and otherwise. 

The formal business over, the House 
once more got on to one of its favourite 
topics, the internment of people under 
Defence Regulation 18b, which relates 
to “home-bred” Fascists, Communists 
and such-like. -It was a debate of 
power, full of good speeches. 

Captain MontacuE Lyons, the 
K.C. Member for East Leicester, 
pleaded for all internees in a speech of 
well-reasoned eloquence which moved 
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White asked me to tell you that she ain’t ’ad ’er bacon 


the House. He said it might be right 
to give all these sweeping powers to 
the Executive—but they must remem- 
ber that they were suspending Magna 
Carta. It might be right to do violence 
to liberty (with a small 1) in the sacred 
name of Liberty (witlr a capital L)— 
but it was, after all, for Liberty that 
we were fighting. And so on, toa 
climax in which he asked for justice for 
the most despised, the least influential. 
The House cheered the first oration 
it had heard for some time. 

Mr. Herrsert Morrison, Home 


Secretary, was put on the defensive | 


by this attitude, and promised that 
in the future, as in the past, 18b 
and all other Regulations would be 
administered by him on the lines 
Captain Lyons demanded. 

He told the House that, had he been 
Home Secretary in Germany when 
HITLER was putting his foot on the 
lower rungs of the Ladder of IIl-fame 
he would have had him shot. The 
House seemed to be repeating to itself 
reflectively, “Of all sad words of 
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tongue or pen, The saddest are these: 
‘It might have been’.” 

However, he promised not to forget 
that he was British Home Secretary, 
representative of a Government en- 
gaged in a fight against concentration 
camps, oppression, and cruelty. But 
the security of the nation, said he, 
must at all times come first. 

Reassured, the House went home. 

Wednesday, December 11th—The 
House of Commons seemed in jocose 
mood to-day; all light and elfin and 
whimsy—comparatively. 

Here are some examples (the best, it 
is solemnly affirmed) of the flashing wit 
that dazzled the admiring and faithful 
Commons: 

Questions and Answers about a 
curfew for motor-cars. Mr. LEACH 
expressed indignation at seeing people 
driving about in “empty cars.” 

Whereupon (and this is the breath- 
taking part of it, the brevity that is the 
soul of wit, the sheer art of it) some 
Great Unknown rapped out (with 
hardly any hesitation) this: “You 
can’t drive an empty car!” 

A little later Mr. GEorGE GRIFFITHS 
added this shaft to the beam of light- 
heartedness when the House was 
talking of Durham coal supplies: 
“Does the Minister know there’s a 
county called Yorkshire in the British 
Isles?” 

The whole House sat back in silent 
stunned admiration of the author of so 
great, and withal subtly-expressed, a 
thought. 

Let it not be thought that your 
scribe blames honourable Members for 
making whoopee, even in this riotous 
way, while they may. They had not, 
after all, had a Secret Session for the 
better part of a week, and there was a 
dreary, dreary debate to follow on the 
internment of Captain ARCHIBALD 
Ramsay, Conservative M.P. for Mid- 
lothian and Peebles, who has been in 
Brixton Prison for months. 

There was a long argument about 
the rights and wrongs of the Govern- 
ment’s action—or should. it be the 
Rights and Lefts? There was a speech 
by Mr. Artes, Lord Privy Seal, and a 
lot more by a lot more M.P.s. ‘But 
nothing came of it all. 

Members trooped away, happily 
conscious that the normality of a 
Secret Session was theirs on the 


morrow. 
The Lords had theirs, to discuss 
shipping. 
Thursday, December 12th. — Mr. 


CHURCHILL continued his History of 
the Battle of Egypt in his best literary 
style. The House of Commons—de- 
lighted with the first instalment— 
fairly shouted its joy at the thrilling 


revelations he was able to make in 
the second. The number of prisoners 
had risen to 6,000 (by nightfall the 
number had gone up to 20,000—with 
many more to come). 

With all the art of a born historian 
the Prime MInisTER whetted the 
appetite of the House for future in- 
stalments of the tale by promising 
that when the House met again there 
would be more (he seemed to suggest 
a whole lot more) to hear. 

Yet another addition to the list of 
Secret Sessions, to hear statements on 
shipping from several Ministers. The 
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penalty for revealing the secrets of a 
Secret Session is seven years.’ It 
hardly seems worth it. 


° ° 


“Mr. MacDonald said it was.not their 
policy to replace glass under present con- 
ditions. There were substitutes more effective 
for short-time purposes and almost equally 
effective in keeping out wind and rain. He 
added that the real trouble in London was 
the shortage of skilled labour and they were 
taking every step possible to increase it.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


So now we know. 


“You're goin’ ter be in a fine stew, Nobby—they’re 
collectin’ all railings fer the National War Effort.” 
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“ Brush them down and across like our dear Fuebrer.”’ 


Leave 


"I HEIR Airships have persuaded 
me to take a week’s leave,” I 
told my next of kin. 

“Why?” they asked. 
question. 

“They know too well what it would 
mean to the war effort if I were to 
break down. The mud of Mars,” I 
explained, “must occasionally be 
scraped off the halberd.” 

“And the shine of Whitehall dry- 
cleaned off the elbow.” 


A stupid 


“Well, anyway, I’ve got a week’s 
leave, and will it feel good!” 

“How?” 

“Rest. Coma. Rest again. Who 
hires out bath-chairs in this neigh- 
bourhood ?” 

They said they were shocked at the 
degeneracy of the modern warrior. 
“You wouldn’t have caught Hannibal 
coming back with his mind set on 
bath-chairs,” they said. 

“Hannibal had a private howdah,” 
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I reminded them. “I’ve had to put 
down my elephant owing to the cruel 
rise in the cost of buns.” 

“Even Napoleon, a cock-eyed little 
wretch in many ways, managed to get 
a brandy called after him. All you’ 
ever get called after you is a halibut 
liver capsule.” 

“Tf you could put aside once and for 
all the notion that because I’m in 
uniform what little time I have off 
must be devoted to sozzliny and 
escapading, I’ll give you the ground. 
plan of the next seven days. It’ll save 
a lot of trouble later if you listen now.” 

“You needn’t say it. It all depends 
on us.” 

“My first point is about the dawn, 
There'll be seven of these phenomena 
during my leave, and at all costs | 
must be saved from them.” 

““You’ve never been very fair to the 
dawn.” 

“Even the sound of the word makes 
me feel sick,” I said. ‘‘The devilish 
coldness and wetness and greyness! 
Those birds with their maniac bleat- 
ings! The unbelievable vulgarity of 
the scene if the sun does show up!” 

“Wordsworth spoke highly of it,” 
they objected. 

“Wordsworth spoke highly of a 
number of rustic horrors of which he 
would never have spoken at all if he 
had once, for instance, had to extract 
his shaving-water in a blizzard from a 
half-frozen well.” 

“You’re surely not casting doubt in 
your coarse way on the Lakeland 
idyll?” 

“T’m saying that to my mind much 
of Wordsworth’s work smacks of a 
centrally-heated flat in Bruton Street 
with a good chef in the background 
and an occasional taxi round the 
Park.” 

“He’d have had to square rather a 
lot of contemporary observers.” 

‘To come back to my leave,” I said, 
“one of the many revolting things 
about war is that the people in charge 
of it always have a fixed idea that the 
earlier their side gets up the more 
likely it is to win. Of course anyone 
with the intelligence of a baboon knows 
that the bleary eyes, rumbling interior 
and acute melancholy inseparable from 
early rising are as much handicaps in 
war as in peace.” 

“What you are working up to is 
breakfast in bed,” they said. 

“And why not?” I asked. “I want 
you to wake me at eight, so that I can 
have all the delicious satisfaction of 
rolling over and putting out my tongue 
at Their Airships and going to sleep 


again. I want the same thing to 
happen at nine. At ten I want my 
breakfast.” 
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“ Quickly, all of you—down on your abdomina!” 


“Just a bit of fish and a few nice 
rashers and a couple of kidneys and a 
fried egg?” 

“Yes,” I said, “by all means keep it 
simple. No newspapers, and of course 
artificial light only. Also I should 
prefer not to talk. I wish to lie and 
contemplate the decay of civilization 
until one one three O hours.” 

“Is Puppy to be admitted?” 

“Certainly. No one mourns our 
tumbling standards more than he. At 
twelve I shall soak for half an hour in a 
lovely enervating bath, and if I am 
feeling up to it I shall have time for a 
turn round the garden on a stick before 
lunch.” 

“How about a whiff of chloroform 
with your coffee to make a real success 
of the afternoon ?” 

“Not poppy nor mandragora can 
soothe me like a single glass of Uncle 
George’s port. The rest of the day I’ll 
divide between the couch in the study, 
nourishment, and my seventeenth 
attempt to read War and Peace. By 
the end of the week I shall be some- 


thing like myself again. Now,” I said 
sternly, “is that fully understood ?” 

The silence which followed was 
pregnant. 

“You’ve forgotten saying you 
couldn’t spend three days of your next 
leave better than by going over all the 
weatherboarding of the barn?” 

“T absolutely refute the allegation. 
As if I’d say anything so idiotic when 
you know I can’t hammer two match- 
boxes together without maiming 
myself.” 

“That’s beside the point.” 

“So’s the hammer, invariably.” 

“You know you swore to Aunt Max 
we’d drive over for lunch the moment 
you got leave?” 

“She knew jolly well I didn’t mean 
it,” I declared. ‘“‘Last time we went 
she gave us a rabbit she’d run over the 
night before. That’s a whole day 
wasted.” 

“That’s four filled up. You promised 
Worsted you’d help him dig up the 
long hedge in the paddock. That’s 
two days’ job at least.” 


“If you take me for a steam- 
navvy.” 

“You told the Vicar leave without a 
round with him would be meaningless.” 

“Golf is a beastly game,” I groaned. 
“Tt’s not fair. Just because I have a 
kind heart and say things.” 

“We did gather one of your ambi- 
tions was to walk to Snittisham for 
lunch at the ‘Bull’ and back by 
Horley. That’s twenty, and hilly.” 

The phone rang in the next room. 
One of them answered it and was soon 
back. 

“Major Chestworthy,” they said. 
“He wondered when you were getting 
leave because he’s got you the duck- 
shooting it seems you asked about.” 

“Duck-shooting!” 

“T said you’d love to go to-morrow. 
He says salmon-waders and your 
thickest undies.” 

“Duck-shooting!” I could feel ague 
creeping all over me. 

“And he sent a special message. It 
should be a marvellous dawn.” 

, ERIC. 
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* Sorry—nothing for ‘ Stirrup-Pump. 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Wine of the Country 


For the refreshment of spirit and renewal of hope that 
mean so much to us nowadays, Country Notes in War-time 
(HoGarTH PREss, 2/6) should commend itself both to the 
exile from the land and the gardener who still practises his 
craft. That the determination to preserve such beauty as 
remains to us is no mean form of courage is a sound enough 
contention; the more so as, with Miss V. SACKVILLE-WEsT, 
beauty has never been divorced from utility—why indeed, 
save in the craziest kind of world, should it be? So she 
scythes her second crop-of orchard grass to make bedding 
for a cow; fosters a soldier’s rare collection of alpines; and 
does her best to arrest the wanton destruction of old- 
established nursery stock which so little expenditure and 
sympathy might have saved. She is not wholly reassuring. 
Reassurance would be futile in a country whose agricultural 
population is the lowest in the world. But England, one 
feels, may yet be saved by her practical idealists. And here, 
in a booklet slim enough to pack away in a kit-bag, you 
may sample one of the most sincere and accomplished of 
them. 
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The Voyage of the Willow 


To have gone to so great a humanist as SPENSER for the 
title of a book whose interest is mainly scientific might 
appear somewhat imperceptive; but Sweet Thames Run 
Softly (DENT, 12/6) is justified not by its text but by its 
delightful woodcuts. Taking a specially constructed punt, 
Mr. Rosert Grpsrincs explored the flora and fauna of the 
Thames from Lechlade to Kingston, beginning his journey 
on foot by the dry well near Cirencester which is the 
river’s unassuming source. And here you have four dozen 
engravings of birds, insects, plants and scenery, precise 
and decorative, sumptuous and austere, of which the most 
brilliant perhaps in its economy is the colophon of seven 
stiff quivering rushes at the end of Chapter Eight. That the 
letterpress is disappointing is due, perhaps, to the author’s 
habit of describing his fellow-mortals, from solitary river- 
nymphs to amatory yokels, as though they were insects. 
The most memorable of his recordings are his traditional 
recipes: dye-stuffs from bedstraw and meadowsweet, a bar- 
parlour cure for mange, a poacher’s favourite dope for 
pheasants. These are the real countryside. The rest rather 
smells of the laboratory and the common-room. 


Christmas Books for Children 


There is a new Babar Elephant book this Christmas and 
a new Arthur Ransome, so that both light-weight and 
middle-weight holiday readers ought to be satisfied in spite 
of the paper shortage. Babar and Father Christmas 
(METHUEN, 8/6), by JEAN DE Brunuof?, is as charming and 
charmingly illustrated as its predecessors, with snow-scenes 
and fir-trees, rocking-horses and golden crowns, gentlemen 
in blue-striped suits and the now familiar family of elephants. 
Alas! however, for the nostalgic pictures of Paris, where the 
Quai de Conti sparrows alight on Babar’s trunk and the sun 
glitters on the river and the bookshops. In The Big Six 
(JONATHAN CaPE, 7/6), ARTHUR RANSOME sails the Norfolk 
Broads again with the Coot Club. Tom, Pete, Joe, Bill and 
Dorothea are not quite such endearing children as the Would- 
be-Goods, or as Dan and Una, or RICHARD JEFFERIES’ Bevis, 





‘© Really, Colonel; how terribly exciting!” 
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CHRISTMAS AMENITIES 


German Sentry. “SHALL WE ZING YOU ZOME CAROLS TO CHEER YOU OOP?” 


English Sentry. “Noa! 


SING US SOMETHING FUNNY. 


Sine us THE ‘’YMN oF ’ATE’!” 


L. Raven Hill, December 22nd, 1915 


but they are descended from these immortals and worthy of 
them. The Big Siz is full of stirring and messy adventures, 
fights, fishing, mud, broken teeth, and skinned eels, with a 
satisfactory man-hunt that ends at Scotland Yard. What is 
more, it is four hundred pages long, an important virtue in 
a book for the time of life that tears through reading matter 
at full gallop. The following are harmless animal stories on 
the model of the BEATRIX Porter series, and all about the 
tight size—(five inches by seven)—to fit into a Christmas 
stocking: Madame Hen and Little Horace, Albert the Camel’s 
Son, and Professor Porky—all by Hucu HeEaton (FABER 
AND FaBer, 2/6 each): Jeremy Jack, the Lazy Hare, by 
CiceLy ENGLEFIELD (JoHN Murray, 2/-), with attractive 
but slightly sinister woodcuts; Moldy Warp the Mole, 
by Attison Urtiey (Couiins, 2/6); Slimtail’s Friends, by 
Mary Cyett (A. anp C. Buiack, 2/6)—but Slimtail is 
perhaps unnecessarily whimsical, and so is “dear little 


Dickie Droopingwhisker,” and Tomnoddy the perfect gentle- 
cat, and the Baron of Snortlesqueak—but enough; Squeaker’s 
Pyjamas, by Joy Trotman and MaBen (FREDERICK 
Warne, 2/6); and Speedy, the Story of an Irish’ Pony, by 
Esm&t Hamitton (JoHN Lang, 7/6), might be and should be 
squeezed into the stocking as well. Children who are not 
already heartily sick of the Panda may enjoy the picture 
book, His Little Black Waistcoat to China, by J. K1DDELL- 
Monrok (LoNGMANS, GREEN AND Co., 6/-); but.a much more 
profitable excursion to China is R. J. McGrecor’s Chi-Lo 
the Admiral (FABER AND FaBkER, 6/-), an excellent book for 
boys who like messing about in boats. FABER AND FABER 
also republish at 7/6 Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats. 
Mr. T. S. Extor is an inspired writer of nursery rhymes, 
and Mr. Nicotas BENTLEY, his new illustrator, shares 
an almost uncanny sympathy with some of the notable 
characteristics of the feline race. 








Home Guard Goings-On 


NCOURAGED by several cau- 
tionary remarks in high quarters 
designed to keep us on our 

guard against wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, there has been a marked revival 
amongst us of hawk-eyed watchfulness 
and easily-aroused suspicion. The final 
edge was put on our vigilance last week 
when a Regular sergeant delivered to 
us a lecture on “‘Sentries and Patrols.” 
Home Guards as a body—this was the 
burden of his song—were too apt to 
regard mankind as a friendly species, 
too prone to accept a familiar uniform 
as a guarantee of its occupant’s bona 
fides, too diffident in insisting on 
proofs of identity, and far too loose in 
interpreting the “. . . or I fire” clause 
in the ritual of the sentry’s challenge. 
Everybody, we gathered, was a suspect 
unless otherwise proved, and when the 
lecture was over we accorded the 
sergeant a hearty vote of thanks and 
with difficulty suppressed an impulse 
to accuse him of being German 
Intelligence in disguise. 

Mr. Benn and little Mr. King, 
marching down to the Village Hall half 
an hour later, at ease and out of step, 
had clearly taken the matter deeply to 
heart. It was only after close scrutiny, 
for example, that P.C. Hooper, hailing 
them amiably as he went on his nightly 
way, was accorded the usual “New 
then, Joe”; and in the weighty con- 
versation which lasted them until they 
reached their destination not even the 
village’s oldest-established tradesmen 
escaped calumny. Mr. Benn’s sus- 
picions were also directed against our 
newly-appointed postman, and were 
mainly founded on his having two 
arms, whereas his predecessor had had 
only one; and Mr. King, wagging a 
shrewd head, made out a strong case 
against Miss Witterick, the District 
Nurse. 

That night Mr. Tucker and Mr. 
Punnitt, who relieved Mr. King 
and Mr. Benn respectively on sentry- 
go, were lucky to escape with their 
lives. 

It has always been our custom for 
the man on duty to challenge his 
approaching relief, but up to now this 
has been a rather informal business. 
We can all recognize each other’s 
welcome footsteps, and while Mr. 
Corker is almost certain to come on 
duty singing “I’m dancing with tears 
in my eyes,” it is also generally 
established that Mr. Curtis will be 
whistling “Alice Blue Gown”; Mr. 
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Recrudescence of Mistrust 


Punnitt usually blows his nose with a 
trumpeting sound en route to the 
sentry-box, and Mr. Tucker can always 
be heard coming at the double to 
get his circulation up. These personal 
idiosyncrasies have been enough in 
the past. 

So it was a surprise to Mr. Tucker, 
trotting rhythmically through the 
night, to hear an unwonted asperity 
in Mr. King’s shrill “‘Halt!—’oo goes 
there?” 

“Tt’s me,” shouted Mr. Tucker, still 
trotting—‘‘ why ?” 

“Never mind why,” replied the 
intrepid Mr. King, not entirely accord- 
ing to Regulations—‘I’ve took my 
safety-catch off!” 

At this Mr. Tucker slowed down to a 
walk, and when Mr. King, still not 
satisfied, announced firmly that he 
proposed to fire he came to an abrupt 
standstill. 

‘““What’s the matter, Mr. King?” 
asked Mr. Tucker, mildly uneasy— 
“it’s me—Mr. Tucker.” 

There was a pause. Mr. King could 
be seen dimly in the gloom, apparently 
going systematically through his 
pockets, muttering under his breath. 
After some seconds he abandoned 
the search with an exclamation of 
annoyance. ; 

“Could you lend me your flashlight, 
Mr. Tucker?” he asked, a new note 
of humility in his voice; and step- 
ping forward to receive it he shone it 
in Mr. Tucker’s face for a moment. 
Then: 

‘Pass, friend!”’ he said, and went on 
to ease the situation by complaining 
that he was as cold as a toad. 

Four hours later, when Mr. Punnitt 
marched briskly forth, blowing his 
nose as penetratingly as ever, the 
bellow of Mr. Benn’s challenge rattled 
the windows within a quarter of a mile 
radius. Mr. Punnitt, thinking it merely 
a piece of ill-timed fun, didn’t even 
trouble to respond. 

“Halt, or I fire !” roared Mr. Benn 
again, and even then Mr. Punnitt 
failed to grasp the gravity of the 
situation. It was the menacing rattle 
of a rifle-bolt that finally brought 
things home to him. 

Pulling up in his tracks he hurriedly 
proclaimed his identity, adding an 
agonized injunction to Mr. Benn to 
“Point that thing in the air!” During 
the subsequent brief deadlock Mr. 
Benn was not blessed with any 
inspiration about a flashlight, but 
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presently an equally ingenious idea 
was vouchsafed him. 

“Mr. Punnitt?” he asked, making 
sure of his ground. 

“T told you, didn’t 1?” said Mr. 
Punnitt. 

“What’s your rifle number?” 
demanded Mr. Benn triumphantly. 

Mr. Punnitt had not the least idea, 
but his presence of mind saved him. 

“Two - four - oh - seven - three - nine - 
three-four-oh-eight,” he gabbled with 
entirely unfounded conviction. 

“Pass, Mr. Punnitt,” said Mr. Benn, 
looming up hugely—“ All quiet, except 
for Jim Archer’s ruddy ducks!” 


It was the praiseworthy attention to 
duty of these two Volunteers which 
earned for them the distinction of 
inaugurating a new duty-night ritual 
this week. Two of us were to carry out 
a “dusk patrol,” and our Section 
Leader, reports of Mr. King’s and Mr. 
Benn’s unbudgeable integrity having 
come to his ears, detailed the pair of 
them to scour the immediate country- 
side for undesirable aliens during the 
hour preceding our usual time of 
parade. 

Three hours after their departure 
upon this expedition there was still 
no sign of their return. Brows were 
furrowed, heads were shaken gravely, 
and our Section Leader was on the 
point of raising volunteers for a search- 
party when the missing men shambled 
shamefacedly in, looking very warm 
in spite of the coldness of the night, 
and smelling faintly of beer. Piecing 
together their somewhat scrappy stories 
and filling in the blanks from our 
knowledge of most of the parties 
concerned, we were eventually able to 
gather some idea of how they had been 
delayed. 

In their new-found zeal Mr. Benn 
and Mr. King had decided to include in 
their itinerary a small wood which, 
though not actually on their prescribed 
route, seemed a likely spot for ill- 
disposed strangers to lie in hiding. The 
light was failing fast, so that when Mr. 
King first thought he spied the figure 
of a man in the lower branches of a fir- 
tree he hesitated to call Mr. Benn’s 


-attention to it. After a few more paces, 


however, there could no longer be any 
doubt, and he seized his colleague’s 
hairy wrist in an excited grip. “Lie 
down!” he urged hoarsely, and suited 
the action to the word by falling flat 
amongst the wet pine-needles. Mr. Benn 
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“O.C. ‘A’ Searchlight Battery’s compliments, 
duties and leave Our job to us.” 





and would you please stick to your A.R.P. 
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boomingly demanded “Why?” but 
followed suit nevertheless. Mr. King 
pointed to the fir-tree. “There’s a 
man in it,” he explained. 

“By cheese!” said Mr. Benn, after 
a moment—“‘and there is, too!” 

Thus agreed on the existence of a 
quarry, Volunteers Benn and King 
began to stalk it. They crawled as 
far as the tree-trunk without being 
observed, and even then (so they said) 
it was only the faint click of their 
safety-catches being thunibed forward 
that gave them away. To their relief 
the man up the tree was the first to 
speak. They themselves would have 
been at a loss for the apt phrase, since 
it seemed foolish to order a man in a 
tree to halt, or even to say “Who goes 
there?” to a person obviously going 
nowhere. 

“Hey!” said the man in the tree, 
looking down the muzzles of two 
American Lee-Enfields (for the stalkers 
had risen to their feet), ‘“what’s the 
blinking game, eh?” 

He thrust an arm down to part the 
branches, revealing a khaki sleeve 
whose two suspiciously clean-looking 
stripes shone opalescently in the dim 
light. 

“Don’t you move!” cried Mr. King 
sharply, rattling a cartridge into the 
breech. : 

“What do you reckon you’re doing 
up there?” demanded Mr. Benn, 
doing likewise. 

“Minding my own business,” said 
the man—‘‘that’s more than you are 
—Mutt and Jeff!” ; 

“T’ll give you Mutt and Jeff!” said 
Mr. Benn, stung. “Come down out of 
that!” 

Grinning, the man came down. To 
an uncritical eye he would have 
appeared to be a Regular corporal. 
As he reached the ground he peered 
closely at the inscription on Mr. King’s 
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right arm and made a noise signifying 
his amused comprehension. 

Volunteers Benn and King were 
annoyed at their captive’s attitude. 
True, he appeared harmless, if dis- 
respectful, but was not this the type, 
after all, against whom the Sergeant’s 
lecture had warned them? Mr. King, 
with a bright thought, stepped forward 
and relieved the corporal of his rifle. 
At this the grin vanished. 

“Here, steady on!” said the 
prisoner, making as if to snatch the 
weapon back. But Mr. Benn pushed 
his own rifle against the man’s third 
button. 

“Who do you reckon you are?” he 
inquired sternly. 

The corporal’s first impulse was 
obviously not to answer, but a glance 
at the two hawklike faces made him 
change his mind. 

“Corporal Frederick John Hick- 
mott,” he said grudgingly, adding his 
unit. 

*“*Dentity Card?” said Mr. King, 
holding out his hand as to the manner 
born. 

The corporal put a hand in his left 
breast-pocket; and there it stayed for 
some seconds, while his grin, which had 
shown signs of returning life, died 
suddenly. 

“Cor!” said the corporal in an 
awed whisper—‘‘must have lost it, 
crawling about in this spinney!”’ 

Mr. Benn and Mr. King exchanged 
knowing nods. If a man discovered up 
a tree, claiming to be a British corporal 
and unable to prove his identity, 
wasn’t a wolf in sheep’s clothing, then 
what was? 

“T think,” said Mr. Benn, with quiet 
authority—‘“‘you’d better come along 
with us. “Bout turn!” 





Protesting loudly, the corporal about 
turned, and the procession moved off 
through the trees. 











December 18 194) 


The police station, where it had 
been decided to take the prisoner, was 
two miles along the main road. Only 
half this distance had been covered 
when he suddenly declared himself to 
be ill and in need of brandy. While 
this well-tried ruse did not deceive his 
captors for a moment it did seem to 


.them an opportunity to demonstrate 


how our prisoners of war are treated, 
and it was fortunate that the party was 
at that moment, opposite the front 
door of “The Angel,” a small inn well 
known to Volunteers Benn and King. 

It was early, and the private bar was 
empty as yet, save for the landlord, 
who, having greeted Mr. Benn with 
“Now then, Hubert,” and Mr. King 
with “‘Now then, Arthur,” astounded 
them both by greeting the corporal 
with “Now then, Freddie, my boy; are 
you standing the "Ome Guard treat, 
then?” 

“Here!” protested Mr. Benn, out- 
raged—‘‘do you know ’im, then?” 

“Know ’im!” chuckled the land. 
lord—‘‘why, he’s my brother Fred’s 
boy. Down at Blitchford Camp, aren't 
you, Freddie?” 

“That’s right,” said Corporal Hick- 
mott, the grin returning sevenfold— 
“and mine’s a bitter. Thanks, old 
cock;” he added to Mr. King, “for 
carrying my rifle!” 

Our Section Leader, when the tale 
was told, said he could see that it was 
only fair to buy the prisoner a drink in 
the circumstances, but he did feel that 
Volunteers Benn and King had taken 
more time over it than was really 
necessary. 

“Ah!” said little Mr. King—‘but 
’e remembered—see ?—as he’d left his 
Section lying in a ditch awaiting orders. 
We ’ad to go back and help him find 
’em, see?” 

Our Section Leader said Yes, he 
saw... 
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